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NOTES AND NEWS 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 1, Dr. F. 0. S. 
Schiller read a paper on "Error." In attempting to distinguish in 
thought between truth and error, no help is obtainable from the existing 
logics. For these either (1) take up an ideal or (2) a formal standpoint, 
or (3) pass confusedly from one to the other; and from none of these 
standpoints is the problem of error visible. Error is either included in 
(formal) truth, or supposed to have been transcended. To discriminate 
between truth and error a new logic is required, which does not begin by 
depersonalizing judgment and abstracting from meaning. Such a logic 
will note that an " error " is always relative to the context and circum- 
stances of an assertion, and that these are always personal and partial. 
Error, like truth, rests on a selection of the relevant, because without 
relevance there is no meaning. But the difference between a true and a 
false assertion is that the one furthers, and the other thwarts, a human 
purpose in cognitive activity. It is, in short, a difference in value. But 
neither valuation is absolute ; absolute solutions of cognitive problems are 
both impracticable and scientifically unmeaning, which is why science is 
infinitely progressive. It follows that what in knowing we are concerned 
with is a number of cognitive states intermediate between absolute truth 
and error, such as lies, errors, methodological fiction, methodological as- 
sumptions, postulates, validated truths, axioms, and jokes. These should 
all be discriminated, and it is particularly worthy of note that, as both in 
the case of the " lie " and the " joke," the ostensible is not the real mean- 
ing of the assertion, and the latter requires a recognition of the maker's 
intention, any logic which depersonalizes its subject incapacitates itself 
from distinguishing between falsity and lying and jest and earnest. 
Hence intellectualism as such is incapable of understanding a joke. 
Humanism, on the other hand, by making these distinctions, explains why 
it has always refused to "convert simply" the doctrine, "All truths 
work." Yet this conversion continues to be falsely attributed to it. — 
The Athenaeum. 

Professor G. Tsohelpanow, of the University of Moscow, has been 
commissioned by the Russian Government to study the various psycholog- 
ical laboratories in order to complete plans for the erection and equipment 
of a psychological laboratory in Moscow, the money for which has been 
contributed by a well-known local benefactor of science and art, $50,000 
for the building and $10,000 for its equipment. At the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of Experimental Psychologists held this spring at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Professor Tschelpanow gave some account of the status of psy- 
chology in Russia. Although an interest has been taken in it for twenty 
years or more, its progress has been hampered by the uncertainty of 
political conditions and by the affiliation of psychology with philology, 
instead of with the natural sciences, as well as by the fact that Russian 
universities, having only collegiate rank, do not provide opportunities for 
research. Laboratories already exist at Odessa, at Kiew, and at Moscow. 
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Of these the one at Odessa is the oldest and is known through the work 
of N, Lange. Moscow is, however, the most favorable location for a mod- 
ern laboratory, as the present one there was started four years ago with 
more liberal provisions. It has now thirty students in experimental psy- 
chology. Russian professors depend to a very large extent upon transla- 
tions of American text-books, especially those of Sanford and Titchener. 

Longmans, Green, and Co. have issued " Some Problems of Philosophy, 
a Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy," by William James. The 
first paragraph of the prefatory note by Henry James, Jr., is as follows: 
"For several years before his death Professor William James cherished 
the purpose of stating his views on certain problems of metaphysics in a 
book addressed particularly to readers of philosophy. He began the actual 
writing of this ' introductory text-book for students in metaphysics,' as 
he once called it, in March, 1909, and to complete it was at last his dearest 
ambition. But illness, and other demands on his diminished strength, 
continued to interfere, and what is now published is all that he had suc- 
ceeded in writing when he died in August, 1910." Also the dedication : 
" . . .he (Charles Renouvier) was one of the greatest of philosophic 
characters, and but for the decisive impression made on me in the seven- 
ties by his masterly advocacy of pluralism, I might never have got free 
from the monistic superstition under which I had grown up. The present 
volume, in short, might never have been written. This is why, feeling 
endlessly thankful as I do, I dedicate this text-book to the great Renou- 
vier's memory." 

The Tale University Press announces a volume of essays by the late 
Professor Sumner. These essays must take the place of the work on 
" The Science of Society " to which Professor Sumner had been devoting 
himself for a number of years and to which his volume " Folkways " was 
intended to be an introduction. The latter work has just been reprinted 
by Ginn and Co. with important variations of text, with an introductory 
note by Professor Albert G. Keeler, and with a portrait of Professor 
Sumner. 

Professor Paul H. Hanus, head of the department of education at 
Harvard University, has been chosen to take general charge of the in- 
vestigation of the New York public school administration conducted by 
the School Inquiry Committee. 

Josiah Royce, professor of the history of philosophy at Harvard, will 
be the university delegate at the celebration of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the University of St. Andrews. 

Dr. William McDougall's new book, " Body and Mind," will be pub- 
lished by Luce & Co. before the close of this season. 

Dr. Savilla A. Elkus, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
assistant in philosophy at Vassar College. 

Henry Holt and Co. are issuing " The Stability of Truth," by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan. 

Miss Lilien J. Martin has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Stanford University. 



